SUPPLEMENTARY CHAPTER VIII

A RECTIFICATION, A DIFFICULTY. AND
AN ADDITION

IN the foregoing seven supplementary chapters of this
book, I have endeavoured to keep it abreast with the
progress of psychology in general and of my own
thinking This chapter, which seems likely to be my
last attempt in this direction, concisely reports a modifica-
tion of my treatment of instinct and one novelty, namely,
a discussion of a topic entirely overlooked in the body
of the book, but one which is intimately related with the
main theme, namely, the individually acquired tastes.
Of the importance of the theory of tastes, as supplementing
the theory of the sentiments, I become increasingly
convinced

In my more recent discussions ot instinct I have
recognised that the treatment of that fundamental topic
in the body of this book may be improved in one respect
The improvement is of minor importance, involving
no radical change of view; but it diminishes some of
the difficulties of the hormic theory felt by some readers
and, more especially, by its opponents.

I have become convinced that, in describing a
typical instinctive disposition as consisting of three
distinguishable parts (as on p. 28) I was in error in
one respect, namely, in drawing the line of separation
between the second and third parts As I now see,
there is no sufficient ground for regarding a conative
part as distinguishable from the emotional or affective
part. In so far as a motor or efferent part may validly
be recognised (and in the most typical forms of instinctive
action involving complex nicely co-ordinated movements
common to" all members of the species, such a motor pa_H
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